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defeat. Again and again he tried, but was always rejected
at the polls* That this brilliant political life was perman-
ently extinguished so early is one of the tragedies of public
life in this country in recent times,
The Insurance Act never became a valuable electioneering
asset* But by degrees it won its way, and eventually came
to be accepted as an inevitable part of our scheme of things.
The people who still think that the less prosperous members
of the community are most fittingly left to be the objects of
the capricious charity of the rich may deplore it, as they
deplore every other measure intended to endow the indigent
with a right to be properly cared for* But the vast majority
in this country, irrespective of party, are to-day convinced
that justice is better than charity, and scientifically planned
relief better than individual caprice. The Insurance Act
of 1911 was not perfect; and that no one acknowledged
more readily than its author* But it did make a solid
beginning; and it provided a foundation upon which could
be built, by succeeding generations as they saw fit, an
expanding scheme by which some of the worst blows of
adversity can be tempered before they smite those members
of the community who are least able to protect themselves.
If he had written his name in no other way upon our
Statute Book, Lloyd George would, in virtue of his
Insurance Act, be entitled to a place in the front ranks of
British social reformers.
A pleasant interlude in the middle of these acrid dis-
cussions arising out of the Insurance Act was the Investiture
as Prince of Wales of the King's eldest son, Prince Edward,
on July nth, 19x1, Caernarvon Castle was, very properly,
chosen as the stage for the ceremony; for not only does the
great fortress provide an incomparable background for
ha&l&c pageantry of the sort, but Caernarvon is in every
vty typical of Wales, Moreover, legend has it that from a